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The New Revision of the Bible. 


At the recent meeting of the General Pres- 
rian Council, a paper on this subject was 
rad by T. W. Chambers, who is a member of 
the Revision Committee. The following ex- 
tracts from it contain some statements and 
explanations of general interest : 


“The Authorized Version was first printed 
in 1611, and in the course of a single genera- 


admitted imperfections. These it has been|what we call grain. In all such cases it lies 
the province of biblical criticism to discover|with the American committee to bring for- 
and remove, and for centuries the labors of|ward the fact of the variant usage, so that, if 
learned men have been devoted to this end.|possible, ambiguities may be avoided, and a 


It is estimated that there are about four hun- 
dred cases in which the sense of a passage is 
affected by the reading that is taken, but com- 
paratively only a few are important. Still it 
is desirable that we should have as pure a 
text as possible, and the common reader 
should have a reasonable assurance that the 
book he reads is free from corruptions. An 
immaculate text is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. But critical helps have become so abund- 
ant that in a majority of cases men are able 
to conclude, with a good degree of confidence, 
what was originally written, The revision, 
therefore, will exhibit what, in the concurrent 
judgment of its authors, is the nearest possi- 
ble approach to the very words which holy 
men of old used in declaring the will of God. 

“Members of all the leading bodies of Pro- 
testant Christians have been invited to take 


tion succeeded in displacing all its rivals and|part in the work, and are found cordially and 


beoming the acknowledged English repre- 
watative of the original Scriptures. This 
position it has maintained until the present 
time. Yet during the last two centuries many 
attempts have been made to alter or to super- 
sede it in whole or in part, both by individuals 
and by companies of men, and no small amount 
oftime and pains has been employed in these 
forts. None of them, however, have suc- 
ceeded. 

“The excellence of the Authorized Version 
is very great, as is shown by the fact of its 
arly, widespread, and long-continued accept- 
ance by those for whom it was made, and by 
the result of a careful comparison with any 
other version, ancient or modern. Still it is 
not perfect, nor so nearly perfect as it might 
be. It was not possible in the nature of things 
for the men of that day, however learned, or 
acute, or pious, to make as exact a determina- 
tion of the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek 
wis at the present time within the reach of 
much inferior men. Moreover, the changes 
of our language, although less obvious than 
inany other book of the same period, are still 
hany, and sometimes annoying, so that king 
James’s version is by no means to us what it 
was to its first readers. Some words have 
become obsolete, and others have altered their 
meaning, in several instances (such as ‘ let,’ ‘by 


actively co-operating in its accomplishment. 
Churchman and Dissenter, Prelatist and Pres- 
byterian, Independent and Methodist, Baptist 
and Pedobaptist, the Anglican, the Lutheran, 
and the Reformed, they who emphasize divine 
sovereignty, and they who put the stress on 
human freedom, they who see only unity in 
the Godhead and they who recognize plurality 
as well as unity, appear alike in the list of the 
men employed. 

“The international feature of the work is 
another ground of encouragement. The en- 
terprise was begun beyond the sea in 1870, 
but in the next year an American committee 
of co-operation was organized ; and since 1872 
the two committees have been at work in con- 
stant correspondence with each other, having 
the ne ee and pursuing the same 
objects. The advantage of this arrangement 
is obvious. It gives the American people a 
direct participation in the authorship of the 
work, so that whey completed it will not come 
to them burdened with any prejudice as the 
sole product of a foreign land. On the con- 
trary, America will be able to welcome it as 
a revision in the preparation of which its own 
children have borne an honorable and useful 
part. For it cannot be in vain that from 
twenty to thirty additional laborers have been 
engaged in the work, and the less so as the 


and by,’ &c.), so much so as to signify the exact |joint conclusions of one committee have con- 


opposite of what they once expressed. These 
archaisms are not offensive to the scholar, be- 
tause they are at once understood by him, 
ind are interesting in themselves as memorials 
ofa past age ; but to the common reader they 
tre unintelligible, and therefore injurious, 
making the Bible an unknown book, or, what 
8 worse, misrepresenting its meaning. 

“The revision will be based on an improved 
fect. The text employed by king James’s 
Wanslators was derived from few manuscripts, 


stantly been compared with those of the other. 
In this way the workings of different minds, 
and repeated revisions of the results obtained, 
have greatly diminished the chances of error. 

“The international character of the revision 
has been an advantage also in respect to the 
language employed. There are found in 
Britain and America certain differences of 
usage which obtain among all classes, even 
the most cultivated. For example, the word 
corn here always denotes maize, but in Great 


version secured which shall express the same 
- to the British and the American reader. 

“The work of the revisers is unhampered 
in every respect. The translators of the Au- 
thorized Version were restricted by authority 
in regard to certain terms which had become 
consecrated by long usage. No such restric- 
tion is laid upon the persons now engaged. 
The entire volume from beginning to end is 
put before them, and they are at liberty to 
use their best judgment in relation to every 
part of it, including the text, the division of 
the parts, and the marginal renderings. They 
work in no fetters of any kind, and are de- 
pendent only upon that good Spirit without 
whose influence no permanent service can be 
rendered to the cause of truth. 

“ Yet the revision is conservative. With all 
its freedom from arbitrary restrictions it is a 
revision and not a new translation of the 
Bible. It gladly accepts as its basis the Au- 
thorized Version, whose excellencies are so 
many and so great, and it has for its funda- 
mental principle the rule to make no change 
except such as is required by conscientious 
fidelity to the original. And when such 
change is made, it is to be as far as possible 
in the language of the period when our ver- 
sion appeared. It would be proper to adopt 
this course as a mere matter of policy ; for no 
thoroughly new translation, no matter how 
skilfully made, could ever expect to supersede 
a book so dear to the hearts of the people, and 
so enshrined in precious memories, as the old 
Bible. The sure guarantee against any ex- 
travagance in this direction is the fact that 
among the rules laid down for the guidance 
of the revisers is one which requires that, in 
the final action of the committee, no change 
from the common version shall be carried un- 
less by a vote of two-thirds. 

“The revised Bible will be distinguished 
by its uniformity. In this respect the author- 
ized is sadly deficient. In many cases the 
same proper name is spelled in two or even 
three different ways, and the reader is bewil- 
dered, if not seriously led astray. Or, again, 
the same Hebrew or Greek word is variously 
rendered when there is no reason, rhetorical 
or logical, for the variation, and sometimes 
when the force or the elegance of the passage 
depends upon the preserving of uniformity. 
This is owing partly to the fact that King 
James’s revision was executed by six different 
companies whose results were not carefully 
co-ordinated ; partly to the feeling of the trans- 
lators that identity of words would ‘savour 
more of curiosity than of wisdom ;’ and some- 
what also to their habit of following the pre- 
ceding versions made at different times, and 
by different persons, in regard to proper names 
and old ecclesiastical terms. All thisischanged 


and those of a late date, and abounds with| Britain it is used as precisely equivalent to|in the new revision. The aim of its authors 
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ye must decline to endanger the salvation of our 
guls by any such meanness of conduct. 

«Qne correspondent gives a very practical defence 

of the Scotch custom of wearing the hat even ina 

edifice. It is simply essential in cases of bald 

head to avoid catching cold. Ina lofty building like 

the Cathedral, it is sometimes worse than being 


wiftidé in the open air. To wear one’s hat in ajhe fell down flat upon his back, and the stone 
even during worship, is no proof| falling upon his breast killed him outright, so 


draughty oe 
of irreverence or bad manners, but may rather be a 
sign of sound sense and moral courage. Of course, 
yhile we as Scotchmen are perhaps too much disin- 
dined to unbonnet while inspecting grand Cathe- 
drals, we have no objection to other Lar doing so, 
even believing that it is their sacred duty in such 
ases. But while it is clear that nothing more need 
beexpected from many of our countrymen, strangers 
or foreigners should not run away with the idea that 
Scotch people are incapable of showing a proper 
ynount of respect, deference, admiration, reverence, 
and worship—only the persons or objects that seem 
todemand such manifestations must approve them- 
selves —* worthy to their informed judg- 
ment. Objects like Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood 
Palace, and Glasgow Cathedral are universally ad- 
nired by Scotchmen; but as men, and especially 
Sotchmen, are superior to all buildings, however 
magnificent, they decline to reverence any amount 
of artistically carved and arranged brick or stone 
work.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Cavalier’s Note-Book. 

Among the recent publications, is the note- 
book of William Blundell, an English Cavalier 
of Lancashire, who joined the army of Charles 
Ist in the civil war, when a very young man, 
and was so severely wounded a short time 
after, that he retired to his estates and lived 
apeaceable life thereafter—though often har- 
assed, imprisoned and fined by political and 
rligious opponents. He was a Roman Cath- 
dic, and like many others of that persuasion 
in England, in those intolerant days, suffered 
much for his profession. 

From the incidents and items of informa- 
tion contained in this record of events, a few 
items have been gleaned, which are of interest. 
The strong religious bias of the writer is shown 
in the readiness with which he accepts as 
judgments on the offenders, accidents happen- 
ing to persons who had desecrated (as he re- 
eed it) any of the papal emblems which 

ritan iconoclasts so zealously overthrew. 
The Note-book says : 

“The Lord Scudamore caused a marble 
altar table to be taken from Abbey Dore in 
Herefordshire, and brought to his own house, 
Holme. In the carriage whereof one of his 
servants had his leg broken and another was 
killed outright. The table or stone was used 
in his house for the pressing of cheeses. But 
the cheeses that were pressed therewith did 
tun blood, whereupon it was removed to the 
laundry for the linens to be washed and bat- 
tered upon it. Then again it was observed 
that a continual noise of batting upon the said 
stone was heard in the night, whereupon the 
stone was taken by the command of the said 
lord to the place from whence he had taken 
it This happened about seven or eight or 
fen years ago and was told to me by Mr. 
Stanton, November 7, 1660.” 

“ There was a stone cross standing at W hal- 
ley on the side of a bowling green which was 
found one day when the bowlers were come 
to play to be thrown down upon the green ; 
and in regard it lay in their way, they desired 
tohave it removed off the green. Whereupon 
an able strong man that was present reared 
Up the stele or shaft of the said cross upon 
one end; and because it was too heavy to be 


otherwise removed by a single person, he}father, who was ever a great deal too forward 
wrested it from edge to edge (keeping the/in the mistaken points of honor. How far did 
higher end all the while in his arms), intend-|boys and girls who were martyred in the 
ing in that manner to have removed it off the} primitive Church exceed these swashbucklers 
green. But it pleased God that while the|}in valor! There were no parasites or pot com- 
man was laboring hard to effect his purpose,}panions to extoll them; they were wounded 
on all hands as well by words as by blows.” 


The thoughtful, sober turn of Blundell’s 
that he uttered never a word. The news of}mind is shown not only in his condemnation of 


this strange accident coming to a house in the | duels, but in the reflections scattered through 
neighborhood, a certain man who heard the|his note-book. 
relation cried out immediately, that some sud-} Of the passions excited by gaming (to which 
den death would undoubtedly betide himself,|he was addicted in early youth) he says: 
because (said he), that same man and myself|“ The sense of those things was commonly so 
did, this very last night, privately pull down|inconstant and short, that within an hour or 
the cross that hath now killed him.” two I had quite forgot the occasions of my 
Another entry enumerates the different/several passions. And now at this present 
tithe charges which the farmer of that day|all those things which have formerly troubled 
was required to pay for the support of the|}me so much do seem no more to concern me 
established church. than if they had been only dreams. I am 
“We pay the tithe of corn in kind. Hay|therefore persuaded that if I had now the 
we compound ior. In 1662 I paid for the|courage to leave the superfluous things of this 
tithe hay of my aemesne at Crosby, 17s. In|world (which trouble and solicit me so much) 
1663, 16s. For many years together during|I should in a short time be no more concerned 
the Usurpation, I paid 13s. and 13s. 4d. Butlin the want of them than I am now concerned 
about the year 1639, we paid little less than|in those desires and passions which I have 
40s. for the Hall and the Town. Wool is paid|had long since at play and which are now all 
in kind. For hemp, ls. the bushel seeding ;| forgotten.” 
for flax, ls. ditto. If it do appear that we| Of the extravagance of the times he thus 
have ten calves, of which by rearing, selling,|complains: “ Once a velvet gown would have 
or killing, we have had any profit, we must/passed from mother to daughter for two or 
pay for tithe 20s. If we have seven calves or|three generations, and they knew no more of 
upwards, we pay as much as for ten calves,) London but only the name. Now they know 
only we have to receive back for every calf|the streets as well as the porters of the town ; 
short of ten ls. For five calves we pay 10s.,;and they pay not for their gowns and silk 
and for fewer 1s. for each calf. stockings till there be half-a-dozen on the 
“T paid, 1664, for one lamb, 2s. 6d. ; for hay, |score.” 
16s. ; for half a calf, 10s. But that year had| Of clipping coin, he writes : “ Our posterity 
more than twelve kine, and commonly, when|will hardly believe the extravagance and 
I had ten or twelve kine, I came off with half}damage which we find now in England by 
a calf. For christening and churching, 4d. ;|the clipping of our silver coin. The present 
for weddings published in the church 1s. 8d.,|Tuesday, January 11, 1695, I received from 
and for their marriage; for marrying by the|my servant Walter Thelwall (who writes this 
parson with a licence and not asked in the|affair after my dictate, and knows the same 
church, 6s. to be true) the just sum of 10/. 18s. for cattle 
“Smoke, 1d. Garden, §d. ‘Windmill, 1s. For|of mine which he sold yesterday at New- 
eggs at Easter, twelve eggs are paid or 2d. ;|brough fair. Out of this sum I picked out 
1d. for the master, as much for the dame, and | thirteen of the smallest clipt shillings. These 
but one halfpenny for each other person at}thirteen shillings being laid on a pair of seales 
all. Receiving at Easter: clerk’s wages, ld.;|which were used for the weighing of gold, 
one colt, 1d. Leys for the repairs of the|were then clearly overweighted by five broad 
church, everybody in the town pays 2d.” shillings chosen at adventure, viz. by two 
In another place we find a condemnation} Elizabeth shillings and three shillings of 
of duels, which were sadly frequent in the|Charles I., and I found that these five shil- 
time of our cavalier. lings weighed just one ounce. However, when 
“I do not remember that any capital crime,|I had put the thirteen shillings abovesaid to 
but this of duels, is frequently and publicly|the rest of the same, and weighed altogether 
defended by persons otherwise discreet and|the foresaid sum of 10/. 18s., I found the whole 
sober. The women (or young girls) do urge|weight to be very near 26 ounces, and by 
on the men by erying that down for cowar-|throwing in an old ninepence it clearly turned 
dice, which God and the laws command. And|the scales. Now, according to this account 
this the giglets do, because it is not the mode|the said 10. 18s., which ought to have weighed 
in the romances for gentlemen to refuse a|433-5 ounces. was no more but 26 ounces, 
challenge. I knew a youth in the fourteenth|bating an old ninepence.” 
year of his age, with whom I had great means| The use of twigs smeared with a viscous 
to be acquainted; but I found him reserved|substance for catching birds, was probably 
and unwilling to talk (though I tried him in]more common in England in those days than 
sundry ways and on many subjects), until I}at present. W. Blundell’s note-book describes 
chanced to speak of the point of honor and|one of the methods employed : 
duels. You cannot believe how far he was} “Set many lime twigs in a tree, growing 
transported with this discourse. To show|in a wood, the boughs many of the smallest 
how deeply he was possessed with it at that|being first cut off. Then betake yourself toa 
age, he gave me a spontaneous account of the| bower under the tree, a good while after sun- 
most remarkable actions of that nature in the|set. There, with an owl-call made with a 
country where he lived, and seemed able to|hazel, you may call a world of birds about 
give a list both of the swordsmen and the|you, pyes, jays, thrushes, &c., which will hop 
cowards. This I conceived was oecasioned|up and down, and many of them be taken 
by the discourse which he heard from his|with the twigs.” 



















































































Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Cultivation of Music. 


I look upon the great predominance of 
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Like the deadened hush that follows on the tempest’s 


wildest wrath, 


|Or lull in the lion’s roaring as he scents his victim’s 


path ' 
music in female education, to be the source of| Fell that whisper of reproving, bidding all the tumult 


more mischief than is suspected ; from its 
being such a gulf of time, as really to leave 
little room for solid acquisitions. The mon- 
strous proportion, or rather disproportion of 
life which it swallows up, even in many re- 
ligious families, has converted it into a posi- 
tive sin. I question if many gay men devote 
more hours in a day to idle purposes, than the 
daughters of many pious parents spend in 
this amusement. All these hours the mind lies 
fallow, improvement is at a stand, if even it 
does not retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and 
scraps of time, stolen in the intervals of better 
things, that is so devoted ; but it is the morn- 
ing, the prime, the profitable, the active hours, 
when the mind is vigorous, the spirits light, 
the intellect awake and fresh, and the whole 
being wound up by the refreshment of sleep, 
and animated by the return of light and life, 
for nobler services. 

The reading of a cultivated woman, com- 
monly occupies less time than the music of a 
musical woman, or the idleness of an indolent 
woman, or the dress of a vain woman, or the 
dissipation of a fluttering woman. Sheislikely 
therefore to have more leisure for her duties, 
as well as more inclination, and a sounder 
judgment for performing them. But, pray 
observe, that I assume my reading woman to 
be a religious woman ; and I will not answer 
for the effect of a literary vanity, more than 
for that of any other vanity, in a mind not 
habitually disciplined by Christian principle, 
the only safe and infallible antidote for knowl- 
edge of, every kind.— Hannah More. 





For The “ Friend.” 

The following poem, published in “The 

Friend” as an original piece, several years 

since, is deemed sufficiently valuable for a 
second introduction to its readers. 


NEPENTHE. 
There are moments when life’s brightness seemeth 
wholly passed away, 
When no sunbeam rifts the shadows that upon our 
spirits lay— 
When the future holds no promise, and no consolation 


binds, 

And we fain would drug our memories that will speak 
of happier times— 

When the lip and eye are weary forcing forth the un- 
felt smile ; 

And the voice of Hope no longer can the saddened 
heart beguile. 


On my soul ‘this mood had lingered, and despair’s 
o’ershadowing wings 
Hid from view the stars that beacon on to higher, better 


things. 

Life had lost its aim and purpose, drear and dark the 
pathway loomed, 

Through the wastes of blank existence henceforth and 
forever doomed. 

One by one the ties seemed breaking, leaf by leaf the 

those ta tenes fort d 
p by drop the springs of comfort dried in Faith’s 
neglected well. . 


And with discontented murmur, did the soul its lot 


repine— 

“ Why amid the light hearts round me, falls the dark- 
ness over mine ? 

Will it thus be so forever? Must the brightest beam- 


ing ray 
Just as 2 has learned to prize it fade in utter gloom 
awa 
Low a voice of calm rebuking broke the loud ungrate- 
B ful = 
“ Hast thou numbered all thy blessi are bal- 
anced in the scale ?” F Orn ey 


cease, 5 : 
As on Galilee’s dark waters yet again commanding 


ES 


“ Peace !” 

Barring all complaining further, with those tones that 
may not fail— 

“Hast thou numbered all thy blessings—are they bal- 
anced in the scale ?” 


Is it not thus with us ever? 
may cast 

Every rippling wave of gladness back upon the billows 
past. 


Some o’erwhelming grief 


In the one great present trouble, that upon the heart 
may stay, 

We forget the thousand blessings daily scattered round 
our way. 

Some bright boon denied our asking, some fair hope 
forever flown, 

Make us deem no lot so lonely, so forsaken as our own. 


Ah! we may not know the sadness twining through 
another’s life, 

All the deep despairing anguish, all the bitter meeds 
of strife. 

What though gay the laugh is ringing, though the 
numbers smoothly flow, 

Heaven keeps the balance even, and we fathom not 
below ; 

What to us may seem an atom floating through a sum- 
mer air, 

May from out another’s pathway blot the beams of sun- 
light there. 


Never by our lives comparing with a seeming happier 
fate, 

Can we reach a true existence where contentment’s joys 
await. 

Turn to those whose name is legion with a pitying 
thought of love, 

To the homeless and the outcast, that in earth’s low 
places rove— 

To the sick whose nerves of being all the floods of 
suffering lave, 

And to those whose hope of refuge lies but in a name- 
less grave. ae 

Oh ! a hymn of pure thanksgiving should from grateful 
hearts be poured, 

And we find our great nepenthe in the blessings freely 
showered. 

Ocean’s vast upheaving billows sound above the coral 
groves— 

’Tis the blackest cloud of midnight that the brightest 
lightning loves— 

From the rock outgushed the waters, and the same 
Almighty Power, 

Yet can draw the draughts of gladness from the rock of 
sorrow’s hour. 





Selected. 
TELL NOT THY GRIEF. 
“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 


Tell not thy secret grief— 
It may be that thy brother’s heart can feel, 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy heart relief, 
But soon his ear will weary of a tale 
Too oft repeated ; then of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secret ill :— 
Bear on in silence,—suffer, and be still. 


Yes, we must bear alone ; 
Hard lesson this for the young heart to learn, 
Seeking for sympathy in every turn, 

n every friendly tone. 

But when the task is learned, although with tears 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though anguish may its very life-cords wring, 
Still gains it strength by its own suffering. 


It is the common lot; 
None knows the hidden soul, save Him whose eye 
Looks through each dark recess—forever nigh, 
Though we behold Him not; 
And it was by his own, his holy will, 
That wants too deep for human love to fill, 
Should to our thirsting spirits here be given, 
That we the living stream might seek in heaven. 


ne 


LULLABY. 


Lullaby, my baby fair, 

Not a shade of earthly care, 
Cometh to appall thee ; 

Safe upon thy mother’s breast, 

Cradled tenderly to rest, 
Harm cannot befall thee. 


Could I ever hold thee so, 
While the long years come and go, 
Guarded free from sorrow, 
» Baby dear, I would not sigh, 
As I chant sweet lullaby, 
Thinking of thy morrow. 


What is waiting, baby dear, 

In the future, glad or drear, 
Waiting for thy coming, 

When these arms which now enfold, 

Shall have loosed their loving hold, 
Lullaby ceased humming ? 


Will thy heart be firm and strong, 
To resist the tempter, Wrong, 
Should his power assail thee ? 
Wilt thou keep the good and true, 
As a banner e’er in view, 
Nor thy courage fail thee? 


T can trust thee, baby mine, 

If thou hast the love divine 
For a shield and cover; 

So with kisses on thy face, 

Pray I, that the Father’s grace 
Round thee e’er may hover. 


And, at last, when life is done, 
Calmly as the setting sun, 
Be thy day’s sweet closing ; 
Angels lull thee to thy rest, 
Gently as on mother’s breast, 
Thou art now reposing. 
Amelia Clement, in American Rural Home, 





Porpoise-Shooting. 
Porpoise-shooting affords to the Indians 
of the Passamaquoddy tribe their principal 
jmeans of support. It is practised at all sea 
lsons of the year, but the‘ fish killed in the 
|winter are the fattest, and give the la 
quantities of oil. The largest sized porpoises 
measure about seven feet in length, about the 
leirth five feet, weigh 300 pounds and upwan, 
jand yield from six to seven gallons of oil. 
The biubber is about one and one-half inches 
‘thick in summer, and two inches thick in wit 
ter, at which time the creature is in its best 
‘condition. The blubber from a large porpoise 
jweighs about 100 pounds. The Indians try 
out the oil in a very primitive manner, and 
with very rude but picturesque appliances. 
The blubber is stripped off, then cut into 
small pieces, which are placed in a huge iron 
ot, and melted over a fire. All along the 
each were placed, at intervals, curious strue 
tures, consisting of two upright pieces of wood 
surmounted by a cross-piece, from which the 
pots were hung by chains. Under this cros® 
piece large stones were piled in a semicircle, 
inside of which a fire was made that was al 
lowed to burn fiercely until the stones were 
at a white heat. The fire was then scattered, 
and the pots containing the blubber were 
placed under the stones, and just enough fire 
under them to insure the melting of the blub- 
ber. When melted, the oil was skimmed off 
into other receptacles, then poured into tit 
cans of about five gallons capacity, and the 
process was complete. If the oil is pure it 
readily brings 90 cents per gallon, but if adub 
terated with seal, or any other inferior oil, its 
value is reduced to 65 cents per gallon. A 
very superior oil is obtained from the jaw 
the porpoise. The jaws are hung up in the 
sun, and the oil as it drips is caught in cans 
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placed for that purpose. The quantity of oil 
thus produced is small, being only half a pint 
from each jaw, but a large price is paid for it 
by watchmakers and others requiring a very 
fne lubricator. The oil from the blubber 
gives a very good light, and was for a long 
jime used in all light-houses on the coast. It 
galso a capital oil for lubricating machinery, 
never gets sticky, and is unaffected by cold 
weather. When pure there is no offensive 
gell, and I know of no oil equal to it for those 
ho are compelled to use their eyes at night. 
The light is very soft, and when used in a 
German student’s lamp one can work almost 
comfortably as by daylight, and the dreaded 
gare of gas and other artificial lights is com- 
etely avoided. If industrious and favored 
with ordinary success, an Indian can kill 150 
or 200 porpoises a year, and they will average 
three gallons of oileach. But, unfortunately, 
the poor Indians are not so industrious, or 
aly so by fits and starts, or as necessity com- 
Isthem. Their way is usually to accumu 
tesome 15 or 20 gallons of oil, then go off 
to Eastport, Me., with it for market. Thus 
much time is lost in loitering about the towns, 
and in going and returning from the hunting 
ands. Moreover, there are always two 


ndians to each canoe, and the proceeds of 


the hunt have to be divided. There is quite 
ademand for the oil, and if systematically 


followed, porpoise-shooting would afford the | 


Indians a comfortable support. The flesh 
of the porpoise when cooked is not unlike 
fresh pork, and at one time was much used. 
The Indians still use it, and it is also in re- 
quest by the fishermen on the coast who 
radily exchange fresh fish for “ porpus” meat 
with the Indians.—From Scribner's Monthly. 


Prayer —I walked to Glenarchy to see old 
John Johnson, who has been very ill, and is 
till so feeble that he compares himself to a 
cracked earthen vessel, bound about to keep 
it together. In his illness, he said, he felt 
quite willing to die, that he cast himself upon 
his Saviour, and was quite willing to go. 
When his pain was excessive, he prayed that, 
if consistent with the Divine will, he might 
beeased of his pain, and permitted to speak 
afew words of the Lord’s goodness before he 
was taken away ; his prayer was immediately 
answered, and the violence of his pain as- 
suaged. The old man made many inquiries 
of us, on the nature of prayer. He said, he 
had been taught to think his petitions would 
not be accepted, unless offered upon bended 
knees; and that, for four years, he had not 
nissed a night in getting out of bed to pray, 
inaddition to praying before going to bed, 
and on rising ; but that he began to think it 
was perhaps unnecessary for him to get out 
ofbed for this purpose, and that he was nearly 
mable to do so. We explained to him, that 
God is only worshipped in spirit and truth ; 
that if the heart be but bowed before Him, 
He will accept its offerings, whether from 
persons in bed or out of bed, on bended knees, 
or at their daily occupation; and whether 
their petitions be uttered or unexpressed ; 
that if people be bowed in reverent stillness 
of soul, under the sense of the Lord’s presence, 
though no words may be formed in the mind, 
He will still regard and bless them. The old 
Man said he was comforted, and saw the mat- 
ter more clearly than he had done before, but 
that when he was first awakened, he was so 
ignorant as to think that he must go into 
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“the bush” to pray, where he could make a 
great noise.—James Backhouse. 

Girls Brought up to do Nothing.—Before the 
French Revolution, the members of the royal 
family and the grand lords and ladies never 
thought of doing anything for themselves 
that others could do for them. Taine, in his 
“Ancient Regime,” gives a curious illustration 
of the effect of this enforced helplessness. In 
the course of a conversation with Mme. Louise, 
the daughter of Louis XV., who was a Car- 
melite-nun, Mme. de Genlis said: “I should 
like to know what troubled you most in get- 
ting accustomed to your new profession.” 
“You could never imagine,” she replied. “It 
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For “* The Friend.” 

The time has again arrived for the reading 
and consideration of the query in our Meet- 
ings for Discipline: Are all our Religious 
Meetings duly attended ; is the hour observed, 
&c., and the answers, as a general rule are to 
this effect: “The hour is nearly observed by 
most.” Why need the word “nearly” or 
“most” be used if every individual should do 
his or her part toward going promptly to the 
meeting place before the appointed time? Our 
meetings should be gathered and settled by 
the hour appointed. Some plead that their 
duties are such they cannot get through them 
in due time; but it should be an object with 
every one not to allow their duties to prevent 


was the descent of a small flight of steps alone|them from going early. Were those who sit 
by myself. At first it seemed to me a dread-|at the head of our meetings, who are looked 
ful precipice, and I was obliged to sit down/|to as examples, and who are often later than 
on the steps and slide down in that attitude.” |they ought to be—were these more careful in 
The princess had never descended by stair-|this respect—then those who are only at- 
case save by the grand one at Versailles, and|tenders would be more encouraged to be at 
only that while leaning on the arm of a noble|meeting previous to the hour named. To 


icavalier. The steep and winding stairs of|some it is a mortification to go to meeting 


the convent, therefore, seemed appalling when |late ; and I am sure that every one who tries 
ishe had to descend them alone. A story is|to do his or ber part to be in time, will feel 
told of the Duchess of Edinburgh, the daugh-|more comfortable while there, than to have 
ter of the Czar of Russia, which exhibits a| been late, and interrupted the quiet of those 
similar training. Soon after her marriage already assembled. Then let it be the concern 
with Victoria’s son the duchess was enter-|0f all who know they are delinquents to try 
tained at a nobleman’s house. A party was to do their part in having the answers to the 
made up to visit the extensive greenhouses, query more consistently observed. 

the duchess, as was her right, leading the} And those members who have children at 
way. In passing up the narrow aisle of one schools under the care of such meetings should 
of the houses the royal lady came to a closed have them attend the Meetings for Discipline. 
door. The passage was too narrow for any It is not right that parents should allow their 
of her suite to pass her and open the door, and .children to neglect such meetings who are 
‘she stood as motionless as a statue. “Oblige able to attend the first meeting ; and parents 
me,” said the duke in a whisper, “ by sending would feel better satisfied to know they have 
some one around to open the door from the them with them, and becoming interested in 
other side, for she'll not open it if she stands our meetings for business. 

there a month.”— Youth's Companion. 


a 


The Power of Influence—The stone flung! 
from my careless hand into the lake, splashed 
down into the depths of the flowing water ; 
jand that was all. No, that was not all. Look 


Religious Items, &e. 


Free Pews.—It is interesting to notice how 
views which have long been regarded as cor- 
rect among the members of our Society, are 
gradually finding acceptance in otherreligious 


at those eccentric rings rolling their tiny 
ripples among the sedgy reeds dipping the 
overhanging boughs of yonder willow, and) 
producing an influence, slight, but conscious, 
to the very shore of the lake itself. That 
hasty word, that word of pride or scorn, flung 
from my lips in casual company, produced a 
momentary depression ; and that was all. No, 
that was not all. It deepened that man’s dis-| 
gust at godliness; and it sharpened the edge} 


denominations. The subjoined is from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, 10th mo. 15th, 1880. 
“Shall church pews be made free? In yes- 
terday’s Inquirer was printed a strongly- 
worded and numerously-signed memorial to 
the Episcopal Convention, now sitting in New 
York, urging that the sale of pews and sittings 
in churches be abolished, and all churches be 
made ‘so free and open that all who wish may 
worship in them.’ This movement, following 


of that man’s sarcasm; and it shamed that/as it does one which has resulted in closing 
half-converted one out of his penitent mis-jthe doors of Episcopal churches, to a great 
givings ; and it produced an influence on the|extent, against shows and secular entertain- 


destiny of an immortal life. Oh! it is a terri- 
ble power that | have, this power of influence ; 
and it clings tome. I cannot shake it off. It 
is born with me; it has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength. It speaks, 
it walks, it moves; it is powerful in every 
look of my eye, in every word of my lips, in 
every act of my life. I cannot live to myself. 
—W. N. Punshon. 
cqueninetpelbnpetante 

All our real good is in God, other things are, 
in a lower sense, good, as He is pleased to give 
us real enjoyment in them; but by and by, we 
must be separated from them all, not for a 
short time only, but forever. How needful 
then, that we be so prepared to take satisfac- 
tion in Him only, as that this great change 
may not deprive us of our happiness.—/. Scott. 


ments, though ostensibly given ‘ for the good 
of the church,’ is a step toward the entire con- 
secration of church edifices to their only pro- 
per use, the free and untrammeled worship of 
God. In religion, more than in any form of 
secular life, the law of meum and tuum is for- 
gotten. Ofcourse there must be certain rights 
of property maintained and certain legal dis- 
tinctions observed ; of course, too, struggling 
churches must use the best means at hand to 
maintain their existence; but the church that 
best fulfils the Apostolic idea, that best repre- 
sents the original form of worship, is the one that 
opens its doors alike to all comers during service 
hours and attends to money matters and other 
secular duties on secular days and among its 
members exclusively. Fancy Solomon auction- 
eering seats in the Temple, or Paul assigning 
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the best places on Mars’ Hill to the people! the capsules split up the back, opening with|disposition and the capacity 


from whom he expected the biggest contri- 
butions! The memorial of the twenty-four 
bishops and their several thousand free church 
associates is not a thing to be adopted as a 
eanon of the church forthwith, but it points 
the way in which the church is evidently 
moving, and a goal which, it is to be hoped, 
may be reached eventually.” 

Worship in Nature-——The Boston Herald, in 
an article on the reasons which induce people} 
to attend at places of worship, says there has) 
been a great deal of cant about “the worship! 
of God in Nature ;’ and that those who spend | 
the First-day of the week in lolling around 
under the umbrageous trees, or reclining by 
the purling brooks, think very little about 
their Creator, and are chiefly impressed by 
thecreation. In illustration of this, it remarks: 

“The Poet Whittier probably has as keen 
a love of nature and as fine a quality of re- 
ligious sentiment as the average man who 
shuns the church. But, in that noble poem, 
‘The Meeting, the poet of the people tells 
why he goes to the place of worship: 


‘Dream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week ; 
I better deem its pine-laid floor, 
Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 
But nature is not solitude : 
She crowds us with her thronging wood ; 
Her many hands reach out to us ; 
Her many tongues are garrulous ; 
Perpetual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes; 
She will not leave our senses still, | 
But drags them captive at her will; 
And, making earth too great for heaven, 
She hides the Giver in the given’ 

“Every man who really loves nature w 
recognize the truth thus beautifully expressed. 
That the Quaker service is silent only empha- 
sizes the significance of the poet’s habit, and 
to those accustomed to forms of worship there 
‘Sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Infringes on this world of ours. 
The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister.— 
From Christian Guardian, Canada: “ Our 
Episcopalian friends are anxious that their 
church laws should be made the law of the 
country, as appears from the action taken at 
the late meeting of their Synod at Montreal 
on the question of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 
ing clergymen to solemnize marriage between 
persons of the relationships specified in the 
table of degrees. It was also resolved to pre- 
sent a petition to Parliament, praying that no 
bill be passed to legalize marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister, or deceased brother’s wife. 
Canada is the only important colony where 
such a law has not been passed.” 





,” 





Natural History, Science, &c. 
Sand-box Trees.—On the island St. Thomas 
I saw several “Sand-box” trees, (Hura Crepi- 
tans.) The tree is one of the Euphorbiacee, 


allied to our Spurges, and has a poisonous, 


irritant juice ; but its most remarkable peculi- 
arity is its fruit. A number of seed capsules, 
shaped like the quarters of an orange, are 
arranged together side by side, as in an orange, 
so as to form a globular fruit. When the fruit 


They passed a canon prohibit-| 


a strong spring, and the whole fruit flies 


I gathered one of the fruits 
which is called commonly “Sand-box,” be- 


cause it was formerly used for holding sand 
to sift over writing instead of blotting-paper. 


It was boiled in oil when gathered, and this 
prevented its flying asunder. The fruit I 
gathered went off with considerable violence 
when I touched it one day on board ship after 
it was dry, but it did not make much noise.— 
Moseley’s Naturalist on the Challenger. 

The Eider-Duck—In a country so poor as 
Iceland the down of the eider-duck is an ap- 
—— source of wealth, and the bird has 
een practically domesticated. Close to every 
little handel-stad, or trading-station, if there 
is a convenient island, there is sure to be a 
colony of eider-ducks, and the birds are to be 
seen by hundreds, swimming and fluttering 
about their island home, or squatted upon its 
shores in conscious security from the foxes, 
which infest the mainland. The eider-ducks 
are protected all the year round under heavy 
penalties, being the only birds enjoying legal 
protection in Iceland, and they prefer the 
neighborhood of human habitations for their | 
breeding-places. From the largest of these! 
“duckeries” as much as £300 is cleared an- 
nually, the down being worth about a sover-| 
eign per pound on an average; but we were) 
surprised to hear that its value was a little) 
depressed in 1878, owing to the war in Turkey. 
The ducks make their nests among the rough ; 


lever made a good legislator. 


‘ for work; 3 
Taken immoderately, it leads to a very serious 


asunder, scattering its seeds for a distance of|group of symptoms, such as headache, vert; 
several yards, and making a noise like the 
report of a pistol. 


heat and flushings of body, ringing in the ears 
mental dullness and confusion, tremulousp 
“nervousness,” sleeplessness, apprehension of 
evil, exhaustion of mind and body, with dis. 
inclination to mental and physical exertion, 
increased and irregular action of the 
increased respiration. Each of the above 
symptoms is produced by tea taken jn jg. 
moderate quantities, irrespective of dyspepsi 
or hypochondria, or hyperemia; 4. Immoder. 
ate tea-drinking, continued for a considerable 
time, with great certainty produces dyspepsia; 
5. The immediate mental symptoms produced 
by tea are not to be attributed to dyspepsia; 
6. Tea retards the waste or retrogade meta. 
morphosis of tissue, and thereby reduces the 
demand for food. 7. Many of the symptoms 
of immoderate tea-drinking are such as mg 
occur without suspicion of tea being th 
cause, and we find many people taking tea to 
relieve the discomfort which its abuse is pro- 
ducing.—Popular Science Monthly. 





When a man of immoral character is 

forward as the representative of the 

and the protector of their rights and onor, 
popular intellegence is insulted. No bad man 
No man whe 
does not keep his own honor unblemished can 
make a safe depository of that of a county or 
commonwealth.—Christian Advocate. 





The block of granite which was an ob 


}hummocks, characteristic of all grassland in Stacle in the pathway of the weak, becomes 
;) Iceland, laying their large, olive-green eggs 4 Stepping-stone In the pathway of the strong, 


upon neat little beds of down, “so soft and —Carlyle. 


brown.” They are perfectly tame, allowing 
themselves to be lifted off their eggs and re- 
placed, with only a few querulous notes of 
remonstrance, or they will flop slowly and 
heavily away for a few yards on the approach 
of an intruder, waddling hastily back as soon 
as he retires. The duck is of a mottled gray 
and brown color, and is hardly to be distin- 
guished at a short distance when squatted 
upon her nest; it is she who furnishes the 
precious down. The drake, on the contrary, 


robbed of the down, and the poor duck finds 
difficulty in replacing it, the drake comes to 
the rescue and recognizes his paternal re- 
sponsibility by furnishing a supply of down 
\from his own breast.— The Nineteenth Century. 

Effects of Excessive Tea-drinking—W. J. 
Morton, M. D., of New York, gives in the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, an ac- 
count of investigations which he has made on 
the toxic effects of tea. They were carried 
on in the cases of five tea-tasters suffering from 
disease who came under his care, and in ob- 
servations of his own symptoms during a week 
in which he subjected himself to special treat- 
ment with tea for purposes of experiment. 
From the whole series of observations he 
draws the conclusions that—1l. With tea, as 
with any potent drug, there is a proper and 
an improper dose; 2. In moderation, tea is a 
mental and bodily stimulant of a most agreea- 
ble nature, followed by no harmful reaction. 
It produces contentment of mind, allays hun- 
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It is cause for encouragement, when the 
thoughtful observer of the course of events in 
our religious Society sees the gradual dit 
pelling of those mists, which want of true im- 
formation and the prejudices growing outof 





|has a showy black and white plumage, and is it, have spread over the eyes of many honest 
}a remarkably conspicuous bird; he is not so 
|tame as his mate, and has an easy time of it, 
; while she is attending to her domestic duties. ‘disputes which have disturbed our domesti¢ 
|When the nest, however, has been repeatedly | peace in the past 40 years, had their pring 


-members. 
We have no doubt that the difficulties and 


root in the introduction of doctrines which 
were inconsistent with those which had been 
long-established and settled as the faith of 
‘the Society of Friends. In their beginning, 
‘these departures were by no means so evident 
las they have since grown to be; and hence 
it happened, that those clear-sighted Friends 
who foresaw their tendency, and felt bound t 
warn others of the danger, were regarded by 
many as unnecessarily alarmed, as trouble 
in Israel, and in some cases as being actuated 
by a contentious and wilful spirit. § 
views in regard to them, were widely sp 
and were naturally supposed to be correct by 
many, who had not the opportunities of know- 


ing fully the grounds of the uneasiness of 


those who stood as watchmen on the walls 
our Zion. 

Among the sufferers by these mite 
prehensions, were the Smaller Body of Frie 
in New England, and the Yearly Meetings¢ 
Philadelphia and Ohio. It is probably within 


has become quite ripe and dry, suddenly alll ger and bodily weariness, and increases the ithe truth to say, that one-half of the member 
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ree bodies with a degree of suspicion which 
they would not have felt, if they had fully 
understood the governing motives that in- 
fuenced their movements and decisions, 

As the rapid spread of new doctrines and 
ractices has alarmed many in other Yearly 
Keetings, who are not prepared to abandon 
the principles for which our first members 
suffered so severely, and which are in accord- 
ance with their own religious experience and 
nvictions ; and as these Friends have felt a 
necessity tO Oppose error and bear a clear 
testimony to the truth, they have found them- 
gives exposed to a similar misunderstanding 
of their motives, and to similar censures, and 
many of them are gradually coming to see 
that they are really engaged in a common 
«use with the three Yearly Meetings referred 
to—that is, in the defence and spread of the 
doctrines of Christianity, and the testimonies 
which flow from them, as held and preached 
and published to the world, by Friends two 
hundred years ago. 

The result of this change of feeling must 
necessarily be, to weaken the barrier which 
has of late existed to the practical unity of 
different branches of the Church, and to 


of other Yearly Meetings looked upon these |justify, the wisdom and need of these warnings of | The second number of « The Student” con- 


mooth the way for that strengthening of 


oe another’s hands in the promotion of the 
cause of Christ in the earth, which is among 
the duties of those bodies who are spiritually 
alive. 

That such a change of feeling as we have 
spoken of, is taking place, we think is shown 
by the observations of those who have of latter 
time mingled much with members of distant 
Yearly Meetings, by private letters from resi- 
dents in such localities, and by pamphlets and 
communications of a more public character. 
Among those of this last class, may be men- 
tioned two Editorial articles in No. 10 of the 
Western Friend. One of these refers to a 
letter received from one of its-correspondents, 
complaining that the Western Friend favored 
the “Wilbur Friends’—which appellation in 
the West is generally used to denote the 
Smaller Body of New England, and the Yearly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and Ohio. The 
Editor says in reply : 


“A candid and impartial consideration of the 
causes now operating in Society to produce divisions 
and separations, will clearly demonstrate, that they 
are the same that many years ago operated to bring 
those Friends into their isolated position. And 
surely, so far as the trials, discouragements and 
isolation of Friends everywhere, are the result of the 
operation of the same causes, there should be a com- 
munity of sympathy between them. And as Friends 
are organizing, and earnestly and anxiously striving 
toget back to the old foundation, it will become 
necessary to search out the causes that turned the 
Society into this disastrous channel. 

When this is done,—passing by all the failings 
and shortcomings, justly attributable to the wae 
ness of our common humanity—it may yet be that 
the term applied to these Friends by our corre- 
spondent, may lose its reproach, and become a 
synonym for faithfulness, in defence of the doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends. For as a matter of his- 
tory, it had its origin from the efforts of some Friends 
to warn the Society of the danger threatening it, on 
account of certain principles then current in Society, 
and of the tendency of various forms of expression 
to lead away from sound doctrine. 

Thirty-five years have now passed by,-and the 
nultiplication of divisions, the open departure from 

¢ principles and practices of Friends, the radical 

nges in methods of work and worship, now goin 
on, together with the wide spread dissatisfaction ont 
Usettlement among Friends, so amply verify and 


danger, that very many Friends with us, who atone|tains an article on “Doctrine T eaching in 
time failed to comprehend the full measure of the/ Friends’ Schools,” designed to call attention 
dangers that menaced Society, now see in the light to the 3 wtenee of the children of Friend 
of all these things, what it is that has troubled Israel ; 2 ee ae ee eee ae Fae 
and the result is an increased disposition to respect being well instructed in the doct rines of our 
those Friends, who through all these years, have|Society, and in the arguments by which those 
endeavored to uphold our ancient Standard, and to|doctrines are supported. 

bear their testimony against the various manifesta-| In endeavoring to present his subject in a 
tions of the spirit of change and revolution, in our| forcible manner, the author has made 


: some 
beloved Society.” 


statements which we think are unsafe, on ac- 
count of the undue prominence they seem to 
us to give to intellectual culture in religious 
. ° . + 
matters. The article in question says: “ Never 
before has the conversion of leaders by other 
than intellectual methods, been so difficult.” 
f the word conversion is here used to denote 
the change from a state of nature to a state 
“The parties in Society which now so eagerly ery |Of STace, it can never be effected by any merely 
against separations are universally guilty of recog- | intellectual methods ; for it is dependent 
nizing and abetting separation. For, when the party}On the Divine visitations, and accomplished 
which now constitutes Ohio Yearly Meeting, (Binns’;through submission to the heart-changing 
body) comprising little more than one-third of the! power of the Spirit of Christ. 
meeting, rebelled in 1854, and set upa Yearly Meet-|' The article says in another paragraph : 
ing with a clerk, only recommended by twelve Repre-|« Tye many-voiced confusion of a house di 
sentatives, while thirty Representatives were against ided ade ye ffi . be one 
them ; the party, and many of the same Friends,|V'@®¢ @gainst Itsell, is sufficient ev idence « 
who now cry against separations, hastened to recog. — negligence in preliminary instruction 
nize thisseparatist body as Ohio Yearly Meeting; and anc discipline.” This evidently refers to the 
they perpetuate and emphasize their inconsistency different doctrines preached in different see- 
by refusing to correspond with Philadelphia Yearly tions of our Society—causing as may truly be 
Meeting, because she refused to recognize this organ- gaid a “ many-voiced confusion.” Though 
a me Yearly Meeting. — ma . (negligence in the religious training of the 
Still more recently the same party has given uni-| » have hat bi : . 
versal proof of their inconsistency ; for, when, in a YOUNES May Dave hac gomet ans to do with 
Monthly Meeting in Canada Yearly Meeting, they this, yet we believe much of it is to be at- 
were so situated as to be unable to control the meet- tributed to a want of attention to the guidance 
ing, they remained in the house after the meeting and teachings of the Spirit of Truth and a 
was adjourned, proposed a new clerk, and professed to dependence on our own intellectual powers in 
hold — mens sf ae rate aaa —— an spiritual things; and a study of the Scrip- 
separation entire and complete, was endors e build; Pee are ’ helief 
Yearly Meeting, as was ake the action of this heges eee, and a building of a system “ belief 
Monthly Meeting, by which Adam Spencer and ‘rom them on the same principles in which we 
many other Friends were driven out of Society. | would apply ourselves to a scientific treatise 
We unhesitatingly charge the party making the onordinarytopics. Inreligious matters acute- 
cry of ‘no separation’ as inconsistent. If separation ness of reasoning powers is no security against 
was a remedy in Ohio in 1854, which they them- going astray, for it is still and ever will be an 
selves universally recognized ; if it was a remedy to unchangeable truth, that the natural man 
be recognized in Canada, to get rid of Norwich knoweth not the thines of God eher @ 
| Friends; if it was in these conspicuous cases a remedy TOWet not the things of God—neither can 
to aid in establishing error and unsoundness ; smah he know them, because they are spiritually 
more is it a remedy where our ancient principles discerned. Philosophy needs to be “ baptized 
cannot otherwise be consistently maintained. jin the pure fountain of Eternal love,” before 
It seems to make a great difference with this class its eyes are opened to see clearly of heavenly 
who it is that separates ; if it is of their party, from things. P 
London Yearly Meeting down to the youngest, they | We believe it has been through leaving the 


hasten to cover it with the cloak of official recogni- . 
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tion ; but if they are Friends who are sincerely de- safe Br und of expe neers al know ledge, and 
of Divine opening, and by following the sug- 


sirous to protect Society from the further inroads , —— 

of error, and to remove their children from its per-' gestions of their own mental powers and de- 
nicious influences, then they are as conspicuously pending on them, that many have been led to 
err both on the right hand and on the left; 


ignored and denounced as ‘ Separatists.’ ” 

: cs according to the influences to which they 

We have quoted this passage principally have been exposed. 

for the evidence it furnishes of the change of} The ground of true unity is pointed out in . 
feeling towards Philadelphia and other Yearly |the Minute on the state of Society adopted by 
Meetings, of which we have before spoken in|our last Yearly Meeting. It says: “ Those 
this article. The charge of encouraging sepa-|in our Society who are rightly introduced 
rations, which it brings so pointedly and justly |into the school of Christ and are instructed 
against those bodies which ignored the claims|from time to time by Him, as He sees they 
ot the legitimate Yearly Meeting of Ohio, may! are prepared to receive it, of those things that 
serve to show the members of such Yearly appertain to his kingdom, according to the 
Meetings how fully they have closed up the|measure of their growth in the Truth, will all 
way for exercising an influence in pleading speak the same language, walk by the same 
with others against such divisions. We say|rule, and mind the same thing. Jn this stands 
this in no taunting or unkind spirit, and with the blessed unity of the Church in her Holy 
no claim to infallibility for the Yearly Meeting| Head. 
to which we belong. May the members of 
our Society everywhere be so humbled before 
the Lord, as to seek in sincerity for Divine 
help and guidance in repairing the breaches 
in our walls, and for wisdom to walk in the 
‘right path in the future. 


In the other article, the Editor is endeavor- 
ing to justify the course of those Friends in 
Kansas and elsewhere, who have withdrawn 
rom the Yearly Meeting they formerly be- 


longed to, and organized new ones. In the 
course of his argument, the Editor says: 


We have received a communication from 
J. H. Foster, Relief Agent for Stafford Co., 
Kansas, stating that there is great suffering 
among the settlers in the Western portion of 
that State, both as to food and clothing. J. 
H. Foster says : 
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THE FRIEND. 
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“Clothing is very much needed. 
suffering will be experienced by these people 
without it. I appeal for your cast-off gar- 
ments, boots, shoes, hats, bonnets, &c. 


Great |at $5.12} a $5.37}; western do. at $5.75 a $6, and 


patents at $7.75 a $8. 


Rye-flour is steady at $5.50 
per barrel. 


Grain.—Wheat is dull and 4 cent:per bushel lower. 
Dols 


ales of 25,000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.05 a 


not think that anything is not good enough|$1.07; red and amber, track and afloat, at $1.123 a $1.13, 


to send ; all things can be mended and made 
useful. I appeal to the grocers for articles of 
diet for the sick ; to the dry goods trade for 
remnants, damaged and unsalable goods.” 
“Cash is needed to pay freights, &c., to buy 
food for the most needy, and to aid the sick 
through the winter. Promptness is a great 
virtue.” 

Articles designed for this purpose may be 
left at the store of our friends David Scull, Jr. 
& Brother, No. 125 Market Street, where they 
will be received and packed for shipment. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnirEp Srates.—A scouting party has arrested 
another company of intruders in the Indian Territory. 
Five of them were on their way to the Kansas line. 
They were not attempting to settle, but were locating 
claims, intending to file them in Kansas, and then await 
the opening of the country to settlers. 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin giving the 
population of Delaware by enumeration districts. The 
total for the State is 146,654, of whom 9472 are foreign 
born and 26,456 colored. The population by counties 
is: New Castle, 77,746; Sussex, 36,031 ; Kent, 32,877. 
The population of the city of Wilmington is 42,499. 

The Census Bureau reports the population of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at 566,689. The population of Kings Co., 
N. Y., which includes Brooklyn, is 599,549. The 
population of the four counties of Kings, Queens, Rich- 
mond and Suffolk, comprising Long Island and Staten 
Island, is 783,016. Of this number, 381,157 are males, 
and 401,859 females ; 226,843 foreign born and 16,499 
colored, 

The total population of Rhode Island is 276,530, of 
whom 133,034 are males and 143,496 females; 73,930 
foreign born and 6597 colored. 

The total population of the District of Columbia is 
177,638, of whom 83,594 are males and 94,044 females ; 
17,115 foreign born, and 59,402 colored. The popula- 
tion of the city of Washington is 147,307. 

The total value of our exports of domestic breadstuffs 
during the nine months which ended on the 30th ultimo, 
was $208,679,542, against $176,399,946 during the cor- 
responding period of 1879. 

The Treasury Department has transferred to the New 
York Assay Office $30,000,000 in gold coin to pay for 
foreign gold coin and bullion soon to arrive. This 
makes $60,000,000 transferred for such payments since 
8th mo. 14th. 

A despatch from Washington says the demand for 
silver dollars now exceeds the monthly coinage. 

The acreage of wheat and corn in the United States 
is estimated by the Department of Agriculture as fol- 
lows : 

1879. 1880. Ine. 1880. 

Wheat, acres, 32,835,909 35,078,795 2,242,886 
Corn, acres, 53,085,401 53,195,231 109,830 
The production per acre, the present year, is esti- 


- mated at 10 to 12 per cent. greater than in 1879. 


The Hudson river at Albany was never known to be 
lower than at present. 

Lewis Swift, the Rochester astronomer, says: “ The 
new comet which I found on the 11th instant, promises 
to be une of the most remarkable ones which have re- 
cently been seen in this country. Its great size, its 
slow rate of motion, and the fact that its movement is 
nearly in a direct line toward the earth, all combine to 
produce this result,”’ 

The mortality in this city last week was 298—males 
14g, females 155.. Of these 49 were from consumption, 
17 inflammation of the lungs, 20 heart disease, and 15 
old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 105; 5’s, registered, 102; 
coupon, 1034 ; 44’s, 110}; 4’s, 109}. 

Cotton continues quiet. Sales of middlings are re- 
ported at 114 a 11 cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Standard white 12 cts, for export, and 
12} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is dull at the late decline. Sales of 2200 bar- 
rels, including Minnesota extras, at $5 a $5.75 for clear, 
and at $6.22 a $6.50 for straight; Pennsylvania family 


and No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.12. Rye is in demand, 
Pennsylvania at 98 cts. Corn is dull and weak. Sales 
of 9,000 bushels, including yellow, at 55 cts.; mixed, at 
543 cts., and rejected, at 53 cts. Oats are less active 
and easier. Sales of 8000 bushels, including white, at 
39 a 41} cts.; and rejected and mixed at 37 a 38 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 10th 
mo. 23d, 1880.—Loads of hay, 231; loads of straw, 49. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, >1.25 
to $1.35 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.15 to $1.25; straw, 
$1.10 a $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—There is a decided improvement in the lead- 
ing features of the market. Holders are firmer in their 
views, particularly for fine fleece and medium comb- 
ing, of which the receipts and stocks are small, and 
some holders have put up their figures one cent per 
pound Sales of Ohio’s 44 a 474 cts.; Colorado im- 
proved, 25 a 27 cts.; pulled lambs, 33} a 364 cts; fine 
delaine, Ohio, 46 a 48 cts.; unwashed Kansas, 27 cts. 

Oils are quiet but prices are steadily maintained.) 
Ex. bleached sperm, $1.20; do. whale, 62 a 65 cts.; 
lard, 47 a 72 cts. ; cod, 52 a 55 cts.; olive, >1.15; lin- 
seed, 58 cts.; neats-foot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed is in small supply and light de- 
mand. Sales of 300 bushels in small Jots at 6} a 7} cts. 
Timothy, $2.70 a $2.80; Flaxseed $1.35 for pure. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week at about 
former rates: 3870 head sold at the yards at 3 a 5§ ets. 
per pound, as to condition. . 

Sheep were rather easier ; 14,000 head sold at the! 
different yards at 3 a 5} cents, and lambs at 4} a 6 cts. 
per lb., as to quality. 

Hogs were a fraction lower; 7500 head sold at the 
different yards at 6} a 7} cents per pound, the latter 
rate for extra. 

ForeiGn.—The London Press Association says, it’ 
understands that steps are being taken to form an in- 
fluential committee of Liberals to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in dealing with the disorder in Ire- 
land, and to urge the necessity for immediate measures 
for protection of life and property. 

The Freeman’s Journal says : “‘ The indictment against 
the Land League will include 200 speeches, the drafted 
testimony of 350 witnesses, and various newspaper, 
articles.” The Freedman’s Journal asserts that the 
Government is reluctant to assent to the inclusion of| 
newspaper articles in the indictment bills. In the cases! 
of certain journals in Dublin, Wexford, Tralee, Ros-| 
common, Galway and Mayo, whose proprietors are 
members of the Land League, it was finally virtually 
settled, in consultation with the law officers, that they 
should be indicted. 

A Paris despaich to the Times says: The tribunal of 
conflicts will meet on the 6th of 1]th month to decide 
the Jesuit question, and, unless the arguments are very 
long, a decision in one case, which will govern all the 
others, will be given on the same day. 

Of the 14,500,000 quintals of grain imported into 
France during the first eight months of the present 
year, 9,000,000 quintals came from America, 

The St. Petersburg Golos devotes a long article to the 
subject of the failure of the crops. It says: ‘“ The out- 
look for Russia is very gloomy, as the country, whose 
ordinary export is 40,000,000 quarters, will have to buy 
grain from abroad. How to feed the peasantry during| 











the mediation of the United States, afier being notified 
that it had been accepted by Chili. Antonio Arenas 
President of the American Congress of Jurists, and Vigg 
President of the Council of State, and Captain Aurelio 
Garcia, ex-Minister to Japan, were named to represent 
Peru in the peace negotiations. 

A despatch received in London from Iquique, Pery 
dated on the 23d inst., stated that the town has been 
almost totally destroyed by fire. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee. 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, 
Eleventh month 3d, at 8 o’clock P. M. Y 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 


10th mo. 1880. E. Smita, Secretary, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The WINTER TERM commences on Second-day, Eleventh 
month 1st, 1880. Applications for admission may be 
made to BENJAMIN W. PassMORE, Supt., address Weg. 
town P. O., Chester Co., Pa. ; or to CHARLES J. ALLEN 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. Pupils 
who have been regularly entered and who go by the 
cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, cor. 
ner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giving their 
names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for’ 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Tickets can also be procured of the Treasurer, 
304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the 
Roap Sration on Second and Third-days, the 1st and 
2d of the month, to meet the trains that leave Philadel. 
phia at 8.05 and 10 a. M., and 12.30, 2.30 and 4.457. 

Bas The Union TRANSFER CoMPANY will send for 
BAGGAGE to any place in the built-up part of Philadel- 
phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St, at 
the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts,, or at 
Market St. Ferry, (north side), and will deliver it at 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad depotata 
charge of 25 cents per trunk, to be paid either when the 
order is given or when the trunk is called for. For the 
same charge they will collect baggage from any of the 
other railroad depots, if the railroad checks held for such 
baggage are left at one of the offices of the Transfer 
Company above designated, or are delivered to an agent 
of that Company, who will usually either pass th 
the train as it approaches the city, or will be found at 
the depot on the arrival of the train ; but passengers by 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad should retain 
their checks and leave them at 838 Chestnut or Broad 
and Chestnut. In all cases it must be stated that the 
baggage is to go to Westtown Boarding School by way of 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 

Baggage thus put under the care of the Union Tran 
fer Company, will not require any attention from the 
owner either at the 3lst and Chestnut St. depot or at 
the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to 
the School; but the card receipts given by the Transfer 
Company should be left with the Baggage-master at the 
31st and Chestnut St. depot. 

DurING THE Session, passengers for the School will 
be met at the Street Road Station, every day except 
First-days, on the arrival of the 8.05 train from a 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Fri 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 
every Sixth-day at 12 o'clock, except on the last two Siath- 





the coming winter is a problem occupying the serious) pays in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 
attention of the Government, and there is no ground) their bills. 


for expecting a good harvest in the future. Thousands 
of insects defied the efforts to exterminate them, and 
lie hidden under deep snow until spring enables them to 
renew their work of destruction.” The Golos gives the 
result of the past financial year, showing that the ex- 
penditures exceed the estimates by 26,000,000 rubles. 
Instructious have been sent to the Turkish Commis- 
sioner such as it will be impossible for Montenegro to 
accept. The perplexity of the Powers increases daily. 
ihe naval demonstration cannot now take place, owing 
to the lateness of the season, and the certainty that 
Turkey would oppose it, even by force if necessary. 


Tenth month 19th, 1880. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Hopewell, 
Towa, 9th month 20th, 1880, Wini1aM P., son of Job 


It is reported from St. Johns, N. F., that the Conn and Mary Young (the former deceased), to Magy, 
Islands have heen found very rich in copper, and Indian| daughter of Richard and Sarah Mott. 


Island rich in lead and silver 
The fishing season at the Magdalen Islands has been 





~ ‘Diep, in Philadelphia, Tenth month 20th, 1 


a poor one, and it is feared, unless aid is given, that) Mary ANN Rowen, aged 81 years, a member 


many of the inhabitants will die of starvation. 

Ignacio Garcia, Peruvian Charge d’ Affaires in New 
York, announces that he has received information from 
Panama that the Peruvian Government has accepted 


Northern District Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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